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New Plans for 
West Germans 


In Face of Communist Threat 
Big Three Powers Act to 
Build Up Former Foe 


MERICAN newspapermen in the 
Rhineland city of Bonn say that 
morale among West German leaders 
is now at a high peak. There in the 
capital city of the West German Re- 
public, the gloom and apathy which 
have often been apparent during the 
13 months of the government’s exis- 
tence are no longer present. A new 
spirit prevails. 

Behind the optimism now shown by 
Prime Minister Adenauer and other 
German leaders is the recent action of 
U. S. Secretary of State Acheson, 
Foreign Minister Bevin of Great 
Britain, and Foreign Minister Schu- 
man of France. At their conference in 
New York late last month the three 
statesmen agreed on several moves 
affecting the West German Republic. 
Among them were the following: 

(1) The state of war against West- 
ern Germany will be ended soon. 
Although the fighting stopped in May 
1945, we have never formally de- 
clared the war at an end. 

(2) The United States, Great Bri- 
tain, and France will guarantee the 
safety of Western Germany. We will 
go to its defense if it is attacked from 
any quarter. 

(3) The West German Republic 
will be permitted to handle its own 
foreign affairs, and will send ambas- 
sadors and ministers to other coun- 
tries. Previously matters pertaining 
to foreign relations have been handled 
by the U. S., Britain, and France. 

(4) There will be fewer restrictions 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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fits for children, for the unemployed, and for elderly persons 


Social Security Program 


Started in 1935, the Old-Age and Unemployment Insurance Systems Have 
Been Expanded and New Workers Will Begin to Take Part in January 


NCLE Sam’s old-age retirement 

insurance plan is being enlarged. 
Nearly 10 million workers will, for 
the first time, become eligible for par- 
ticipation in the plan on January 1, 
1951. The 10 million will be in ad- 
dition to 35 million persons who have 
been taking part in the federal old- 
age insurance scheme for a number of 
years. 

Congress passed a law authorizing 
increased membership in the insur- 
ance plan about a month before it re- 
cessed. The new law, in addition, 
made some changes in benefits avail- 
able for the blind, for needy children, 
and for other unfortunates. 

The legislation, in fact, provided for 
a general expansion of the federal 
government’s program for helping in- 


dividuals—its social security program. 
This program was begun 15 years ago, 
when Congress passed the Social Se- 
curity Act of 1935. The old-age re- 
tirement plan is one of the most im- 
portant parts of the social security 
program, for it affects so many people. 


What is the old-age retirement plan 
in the social security program? How 
does it work? 


The plan is known officially as the 
“Federal Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance” program. Its purpose is to 
provide a worker with a monthly in- 
come, or pension, when he becomes old 
enough to retire. Money to pay the 
pension is built up by contributions 
from both the worker and his em- 
ployer. 





HAT is wrong 
with the ques- 
“Are you 
. busy?” The answer 
. is that everything 
i is wrong with it. 
Walter E. Myer y+ ig an improper 
question, but one that is frequently 
asked. Very often a student will go to 
the desk of the principal or teacher, or 
a fellow student and will open the con- 
versation by asking the ill-timed ques- 
tion. An employee may make the same 
mistake in talking to his employer. 
“Are you busy?” What a question! 
A question that seldom fails to annoy 
and irritate the person of whom it is 
asked. He doesn’t want to say “Yes,” 
for that would close the door in the 
face of the person who wishes to talk 
with him. But he equally dislikes say- 
ing “No,” for that would suggest that 
he is idly twiddling his thumbs. 
There are many ways to avoid this 
social error. One who wishes an im- 


tion, 


Several Bad Practices 
By Walter E. Myer 


mediate appointment may ask, for ex- 
ample, “Can you see me now about 
—?” or, “Do you have time to talk 
to me for a moment?” 

The person who asks, “Are you busy?” 
is not, necessarily, a timewaster—just 
an awkward blunderer. The more seri- 
ous offense of time destroying is com- 
mitted by the person who uses the tele- 
phone to excess. It is not unusual for 
young people to spend a large proportion 
of each evening on the phone. This may 
give them practice in the long, contin- 
ued saying of nothing, and the nature 
of conversation is such that this may 
at times be advantageous. But some- 
thing can be said on the other side. 

Overuse of the telephone is unfair 
to members of the family who may wish 
to use the phone occasionally. JI ‘s 
unfair to people on the outside w..0 
may need to get into contact with some- 
one in the household. It is unfair to 
those who have acquired the time-wast- 
ing telephone habit. 


Another time killer is the person who 
doesn’t know how to leave when his 
visit is over. One who is anxious that 
he appear well in his social relationships 
should avoid especially the tiring habit 
of indecision concerning departure after 
a call either at an office or in a home. 
One should never hold out false hopes 
to the hosts by saying, “I must be going 
now,” when he really has no intention of 
making the promise good. And when, 
at last, he has risen to his feet and 
made his way into the hall, he should 
not keep on talking, lingering at the 
door, until the host is ready to sink to 
the floor from sheer exhaustion. 

Such practices are very irritating. 
When you have a question to ask, go di- 
rectly to the point! When you use the 
telephone, don’t linger too long over a 
conversation! When you are departing 
after a visit, don’t draw out your depar- 
ture! By following these simple rules 
of conduct, you can eliminate several 
bad practices. 


By law, a part of a worker’s pay is 
taken out of his (or her) check each 
day. An equal amount—the same as 
that taken from the worker’s pay— 
is collected from the employer. The 
two sums are deposited in a national 
insurance fund under the supervision 
of the Federal Security Agency, a 
branch of the U. S. government. 

When a worker reaches the age of 
65, he can retire from his job and re- 
ceive a monthly pension check. The 
amount of the check varies for dif- 
ferent workers. The amount depends, 
in part, on how much a worker has 
earned before retirement. Also it de- 
pends on the number of people in his 
family. A retired man gets more 
money, for example, if he must sup- 
port children. He gets an increased 
payment, too, if his wife is 65 years 
old or older. If a worker dies, pay- 
ments are made to his survivors under 
certain conditions. 


How much can a worker expect to 
receive each month after he retires, if 
he takes part in the social security 
insurance plan? 


Under the new law, monthly pay- 
ments are increased about 75 per cent 
above what they were under the old 
social security provisions. The new, 
increased payments were begun last 
month. 

The average retired worker, with 
only himself to support, now gets 
about $46 a month as compared to $26 
which he previously received. The 
retired worker with a family can re- 
ceive a maximum of $150 a month. 
The most he formerly could receive 
was $85. 

The increases, it is generally agreed, 
were necessary to help a retired worker 
meet the higher prices he must pay 
for goods he and his family need. It 
now takes about $50 to buy the same 
food and goods that could have been 
bought for $30 in 1935. 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Social Security Benefits Are Being Expanded 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Who is eligible for the old-age in- 
surance plan? 


The 35 million persons who have 
been participating in the plan are 
*factory workers, clerks, truck drivers, 
stenographers—in general, those who 
work for a living in industry. 

The new social security law requires 
about 7,750,000 persons in other oc- 
cupations to join the insurance plan. 
It also permits an additional 2,000,000 
persons to take part in the plan if 
they wish to do so. 

People who run their own business 
are the biggest group to be taken into 
the insurance program in January. 
There are about 4,700,000 of these 
“self-employed” who have not been in- 
cluded in the social security retire- 
ment plan before. 

A million or so household employees 
are another big group brought into 
the retirement program for the first 
time. About 850,000 farm workers are 
to be included. Federal employees, not 
now under a government pension plan, 
will be required to take part in the 
old-age insurance plan. In addition, 
many employees of state and local gov- 
ernments and of charitable or other 
non-profit organizations may partici- 
pate in the retirement scheme if they 
wish to do so. 


How about receiving a monthly pen- 
sion check and working at a job, too? 


A retired worker may take a job, if 
he does not earn too much, and get his 
monthly social security check as well. 

Under the new social security law, 
he may earn as much as $50 a month 
at any job he can get until he is 75. 
After he is 75, a retired worker can 
earn beyond the $50 limit and still 
receive his old-age pension. 

When the social security law was 
first passed, the rule was that a retired 
worker could earn only $15 a month at 
a job and still get his monthly old- 
age check. The idea then, at a time 
of large-scale unemployment, was to 
encourage older people not to work, so 
that there would be more jobs for 
younger men and women. The situa- 
tion now is different. Jobs are plenti- 
ful. There is a shortage of workers 
in many fields, and this shortage has 
increased since the start of our na- 
tional rearmament program last sum- 
mer. So elderly people are being en- 
couraged to take jobs, either part or 
full-time. 

There are some circumstances that 
permit a retired worker to earn as 
much as he can get, even beyond the 
$50 limit that generally applies. If 
a retired worker takes a job which 
is not covered under the social secu- 
rity system, no limit is placed on his 
earnings. For example, a man might 
work in a factory—covered by social 
security—until he is 65. He could 
then retire and get his monthly check. 
He could, in addition, operate a farm 
—which is not under social security. 
He might make several thousand dol- 
lars a year from the farm, yet he still 
would get his social security payment. 


How much does it cost a worker and 
his employer in the old-age pension 


plan? 


The cost of social security is in- 
creased under the new law. A worker 
taking part in the insurance program 
now pays 1% per cent of the first 
$3,000 he earns for the year—that is 
$45. His employer pays an equal 


amount, another $45, to the federal 
government insurance fund. The gov- 
ernment makes no collections from 
earnings above $3,000. 

Next year, a worker will turn over 
1% per cent of the first $3,600 he 
earns, or $54. The employer also will 
make a payment of $54 on behalf of 
the worker. In 1954, the worker will 
start paying 2 per cent of his salary 
into the insurance fund, and his em- 
ployer will contribute an equal amount. 


OLD-AGE INSURANCE 








Employers and employees 
both contribute to 








A government fund for 
the payment of 





professional people are not covered by 
social security—physicians, lawyers, 
engineers, architects, and public ac- 
countants. 


What about other parts of the social 
security program? 


The old-age retirement plan is only 
one part of the U. S. social security 
setup. The federal government helps 
the states, through various programs, 
to carry out numerous activities in 
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Benefits to workers during 
periods of unemployment 


DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


HOW THE OLD-AGE and unemployment insurance systems operate 


The increase in contributions of the 
social security program is made neces- 
sary because of the larger benefits that 
are being paid. 

Self-employed people, being brought 
into the system for the first time in 
January, will pay more than do other 
workers. This is because they have 
no employer contributing to the in- 
surance fund for them. So the self- 
employed must pay 14% times as much 
as the worker who has an employer. 


Who is not covered under the old- 
age insurance plan? 


While the new law takes in a very 
large percentage of those who work 
for a living, it does not include hun- 
dreds of thousands of others. Farm- 
ers, who operate their own farms, are 
not covered—although their employees 
come under the plan. Large groups of 


the fields of health and public welfare. 

The unemployment insurance plan 
is a very important feature of the 
social security system. The states 
play a vital role in its operation. Em- 
ployers pay special taxes to build 
state unemployment insurance funds. 
A worker out of a job can obtain pay- 
ments from the funds while he seeks 
new employment, if he qualifies under 
the unemployment law. The U. S. 
Treasury takes care of the unemploy- 
ment funds, but their distribution 
usually is directed by the states them- 
selves. 

The amount that an unemployed 
person can receive each week and the 
length of time for which he can con- 
tinue to get payments vary from state 
to state. The payments range from 
$5 to $28 a week, and the length of 
time they are paid may be as short as 


two weeks in some states and as long 
as 26 weeks in others. 

There is also a federal-state pro- 
gram for aid to elderly people in need. 
Old-age assistance payments are made 
to the needy, under this plan, as gifts 
on the basis of need. They are quite 
separate from the retirement insur- 
ance program. Under this latter pro- 
gram, a retired person has paid in 
money to build the insurance fund 
from which he benefits. The old-age 
assistance money, on the other hand, 
is provided by taxes for those in need 
who have not participated in the in- 
surance plan. 

There are also arrangements for aid 
to people who, because of blindness, 
cannot support themselves. Moreover, 
social security payments can be ob- 
tained for the care of a child whose 
family has lost its income by death of 
a wage earner or from some other 
cause. The new law provides for more 
generous allowances to blind persons 
and to needy children, and it adds a 
new group of people who may receive 
benefits—those who are disabled by 
causes other than blindness. 

The federal government greatly in- 
creased the amount of its federal aid 
to the states for child welfare pro- 
grams. Until now, the federal govern- 
ment has been authorized to spend 
$22,000,000 a year for these projects. 
The new law increases the yearly 
amount to $41,500,000. The money 
goes for school health programs, 
clinics for crippled children, agencies 
connected with juvenile courts, and a 
number of other projects. 





Your Vocabulary 











The first two italicized words below 
are taken from this issue of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER. In al! sentences, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase whose meaning 
is most nearly the same. Correct an- 
swers are on page 8, column 4. 


1. Their apathy (Aap’uh-thi) has long 
been apparent. (a) interest (b) indif- 
ference (c) evil intention. 

2. They sought to thwart (thwawrt) 
the Russian effort. (a) block (b) as- 
sist (c) expose (d) learn more about. 

8. At this critical time, they vacil- 
lated (vis’i-lit-ed). (a) wavered (b) 
took bold action (c) made a wise de- 
cision (d) sought advice. 

4. A ludicrous (li’di-krus) scheme 
is (a) workable (b) daring (c) flaw- 
less (d) ridiculous. 

5. Cogent (k6’jént) arguments are 
(a) weak (b) persuasive (c) scientific 
(d) unusual. 

6. They spoke with surprising levity 
(lév’-ti). (a) common sense and 
wisdom (b) force and vigor (c) light- 
ness and frivolity (d) courage and 
confidence. 


The Latin word radiz, meaning 
“root,” has given us a large number 
of terms. One is radish, a vegetable 
with an edible root. Another is eradi- 
cate. When you eradicate something 
you destroy it, or pull it up by the 
roots. And in politics, a radical is 
someone who wants to go clear to the 
roots of our social order and make 
sweeping changes. 
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“The Big Lies of Moscow,” editorial 
comment in Kansas City Star. 


The lies the Russians tell about us 
are small compared to those they tell 
about themselves. Some of these lies 
have apparently had tremendous ap- 
peal, and should be exposed. Here are 
three, together with answers to them: 

1. The have 
created a workers’ the 
Soviet Union. Every responsible labor 
leader outside Russia knows that the 
Soviet government suppresses labor’s 
right of free association. Workers 
may not form their own unions and 
bargain collectively. 

2. The Russians say they are friends 
of those peoples throughout the world 
who wish to govern themselves. The 
whole postwar record of countries that 
have come under the Soviet Union’s 
“protection” refutes this claim as does 
the experience of the Communist gov- 
ernment in Yugoslavia. 

3. The Russians say they are friends 
of peace. The way the Soviet Union 
kept its huge army during the years 
right after the war when the rest of 
the world generally disarming 
long ago cast doubt on this. This 
doubt turned to certainty with the 
North Korean aggression, supported 
by Moscow. 


Russians say they 


paradise in 


was 


“New Orleans International,” by 
Serge Fliegers and Alvaro Perez, 
Americas. 


The free trade zone at New Orleans 
is an interesting project for stimulat- 
ing business between the United States 
and Latin American lands. Composed 
of some 20 acres of warehouse space, 
the zone, set up in 1947, is really an 
“international island’ within the 
boundaries of the U.S.A. Here ship- 
pers can store their imported goods, 
dry them, remove spoiled or broken 
parts, and re-sort them before they 
become subject to the tariff. They 
may then come in under lower rates. 

According to the zone manager, this 
privilege encourages imports and stim- 
ulates trade both to and from the 
United States. It makes many extra 
jobs, and helps small importers make a 
go of it. Last year the free trade 
zone received some 50 different types 
of goods from 28 countries. 


“Why Do Asians Fear the US?” by 
Santha Rama Rau and Faubion 
Bowers, United Nations World. 


Most of the people of Asia fear and 
mistrust the United States because 
they know little about the country. 

Before the war hostile feeling 
against Americans was rare in Asia. 
Today it appears in a number of ways. 
The “superior” way in which some 
Americans look down upon native 
peoples in Asia has done much harm. 
Too, Asians have been confused by 
many of the U.S. government’s deci- 
sions concerning the Far East. 

There is hope, however, that Amer- 
ica may regain its prestige in Asia. 
Underneath the confusion of many 
Asians are prewar sympathies with 
the U.S.A. The great American tra- 
ditions of freedom and equality still 
have a big influence on Asia’s leaders. 
There is no doubt, though, that a big 
effort must be made to bring about 
mutual understanding if America is to 
have friendship of Asia. 
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VENEZUELA’s newly discovered iron ore deposits, shown on the map, are 


among the 


To Help the United States 





richest in the 


world 


Ore from Venezuela 


N the mountains of Venezuela, miners 

soon will start digging one of the 
world’s greatest deposits of iron ore. 
Hundreds of millions, perhaps a bil- 
lion, tons of ore are believed to lie in 
the wilds of the country at the north- 
ern tip of South America. The ore is 
to be exported to the United States, 
where it will play a big part in the 
future of our steel industry. 

In the United States, 
slowly 


iron 
exhausted. 
Accordingly, steel industry leaders for 
some time have been looking to foreign 
countries for future ore supplies. 
These supplies from abroad would be 
needed even in normal times. Now, 
steel production is being speeded up 
as our defenses expand, and the new 
ore will be needed more than ever. 

Branches of American steel 
panies, which have been set up in 
Venezuela, are reported to be about 
ready to start digging. The U.S. 
Steel Corporation has a plan to move 
the iron ore out of mines in the in- 
terior of the country by ship. This 
means dredging the famous Orinoco, 
one of the world’s great rivers, to per- 
mit the big vessels to sail to the heart 
of the iron region. Ore is to be loaded 
onto vessels for direct shipment to 
the United States, and shipments are 
scheduled to total millions of tons a 
year. 

Development of these new iron de- 
posits is expected to be mutually help- 
ful to the United States and Vene- 
zuela. Besides bolstering our steel 


ore re- 


serves are being 


com- 


OIL WELLS in Venezuela 


industry, the exports will bring new 
riches to the South American country. 
This money, it is expected, will produce 
there, ranging 
from better housing to fuller employ- 
ment. 

Venezuela, whose name means “little 
Venice,” was discovered by Columbus 
on his third voyage to the Americas 
in 1498. The country is about one- 
third larger than Texas, with an ex- 
panding population, which now is 
about 4% millions. 

Most of the people are engaged in 
farming; but Venezuela is one of the 
world’s leading oil producers, and oil 
is by far the most important factor in 
her economy. The petroleum, which is 
Venezuela’s greatest export, is nearly 
all found on the shore of Lake Mara- 
caibo—a body of water almost as large 
as Lake Ontario. Large exports of 
petroleum have had the beneficial re- 
sult of giving Venezuela a big foreign 
trade balance; and the country is able 
to import many products, including 
food. Her own agriculture has not 
been able to keep pace with the needs 
of the expanding population. 

An unusual system of mountains 
breaks the country into four distinct 
geographical regions. Lofty moun- 
tains in the north and northwest con- 
trast with vast, grassy plains stretch- 
ing from east to west, and south along 
the Orinoco. For most of its 1,500 
miles, this famous river flows through 
forest land that has scarcely been ex- 
plored, except by Indians. 

In the southeast are plateaus and 
highlands, which are sparsely settled, 
compared with the coastal regions. 
It is in these coastal areas that most 
people live. They engage in fishing 
and gold mining, in addition to farm- 
ing and working in oil fields. 

The capital of Venezuela is Caracas, 
a city of 377,000. Founded in 1567, 
it is one of the oldest cities in the 
Western Hemisphere. Caracas is fa- 
mous as the birthplace of Simon Boli- 
var, one of South America’s greatest 
heroes, who did much to liberate the 
continent from Spain. Because of 
this, Caracas has been called the 
“cradle of South American independ- 
ence.” 

Venezuela is a union of 20 states, 
with a congress composed of a senate 
and a lower house. A constitution, 
adopted in July 1947, provided that 
a president was to be elected every 
five years, by popular vote. Since 
1948, however, a group of Army offi- 
cers has controlled the government. 


social improvements 





Science News 











Trumpeter swans are increasing in 
number, but not in the United States. 
Fish and Wildlife 
that 376 
showed up this year at wildlife 
uges in Montana 
the 451 counted last year 
At one time there 
of the graceful 


The U.S Service 


reports only trumpeters 
ref- 


a sharp drop from 


thousands 
the 
portion of this country, but the flocks 


were 
birds in central 


were almost wiped out by hunters. In 
1935, the last 73 of them were found 
living in the Rocky Mountains. When 
discovered, they were almost starving 
to death. The 
feeding them cracked corn, and gave 
them special Gradually 
the swans became healthier and more 


government started 


protection. 


numerous. tecent losses have come 
because the birds seem to be moving 


north, into Alaska and Canada. 
x * * 


Scientists are interested in the ruins 
of an ancient city found recently near 
Jerusalem. They have identified it as 
the city of Jericho, built more than 
2,000 years ago. the area 
has a dry climate the buildings which 
have been unearthed are still in good 
shape. Most of them were made of 
concrete, and experts say that the an- 
cient builders must have poured con- 
crete much as we do today. 

A fortress has also been dug up. 
Some of its logs are still well pre- 
served. Other finds include a ter- 
raced garden with its flower pots still 


Because 


MARGIE WILLIAMS inspects a fused 
quartz window for a device built by the 
University of Southern California for deep 
sea explorations. Powerful lights will be 
mounted behind the windows to illuminate 
the depths so that pictures can be taken 
far under the ocean’s surface. 


in place. The remains of villas— 
homes for wealthy people—have also 
been unearthed. 


; * * * 


A new, simple way to send tele- 
grams from home or office is now be- 
ing used in 10 American cities. The 
Telefax, manufactured by the West- 
ern Union Company, sends messages 
almost instantly across the nation. 

These small, 18-pound machines 
transmit and receive messages written 
by hand or typewriter. The messages 
are wrapped around a small cylinder 
which sends them by electric impulses 
to a central Western Union office. 
From there they are sent to any point 
in the United States in seconds. Even 
moving cars, equipped with the Tele- 
fax, are being used to receive and 
deliver telegrams immediately. 

° —By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 
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The Story of the Week 


Three Appointments 


The United States has a new Am- 
bassador to Great Britain. He is 
Walter Gifford, formerly an official 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. Mr. Gifford suc- 
ceeds Lewis Douglas, who resigned 
because of personal considerations, in- 
cluding ill-health. 

The appointment of Gifford, a Re- 
publican, was praised as strengthen- 
ing the bi-partisan character of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. The London post 
is an extremely important one for 
several reasons. The embassy in the 
British capital serves as a nerve cen- 
ter from which this country’s diplo- 
macy in the entire European area is 
coordinated. Furthermore, American- 
British relations are of more than 
usual importance at this time, because 
of the critical international situation. 

Mr. Gifford, who is 65, retired last 


aT. @T 
WALTER S. GIFFORD, new U. S. Am- 


bassador to Great Britain 


January as chairman of the board of 
the communications company. A na- 
tive of Salem, Massachusetts, he had 
started out as a clerk for the Bell 
System in 1904, after graduating from 
Harvard University. 

There have been two other impor- 
tant government appointments. For- 
mer Under Secretary of State Robert 
Lovett was named Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, to succeed Stephen Early, 
who resigned. William Foster, Dep- 
uty Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
trator since 1949, becomes head of 
ECA after Paul Hoffman’s resigna- 
tion. In his new position, Mr. Foster 
will direct our country’s part in the 
European Recovery Program. 


Lame Duck Congress 


Until November 27, the second ses- 
sion of the 81st Congress will be in 
recess. Members of both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate are in 
their home states campaigning for 
re-election to the 82nd Congress which 
starts January 3. Some 435 repre- 
sentatives—the entire House—and 36 
senators are to be elected. 

Whether the present occupants of 
those Congressional seats are re- 
elected or not, they must return to 
Washington in November for a so- 
called “lame duck” meeting. The meet- 
ings are called lame-duck because Con- 
gress then includes members who have 
failed to be re-elected, but who remain 
in Congress to fill out their terms. 

Meanwhile, congressional historians 
report the following statistics on the 
session which was recessed as mem- 
bers left Washington a short time ago: 


The Senate met for business 180 
days, and the House 158 days. 

Before the congressmen 
spoke about 30 million words, as they 
debated 5,600 bills and _ resolutions. 
The Senate approved about 1,400 of 
them, and the House about 1,600. The 
President signed 880 of these, and they 
became law. On the other hand, he 
vetoed some 37 measures. Of the 880 
laws passed, about a dozen are of 
major significance. 

The second session of the 81st Con- 
gress will probably be remembered as 
a “war Congress.” After the out- 
break of the Korean conflict, legisla- 
tors devoted most of their time to 
measures designed to prepare this 
country and its allies for possible gen- 
eral war. 


recess, 


Coast Guard Candidates 


High school seniors who want to 
qualify for a career in the United 
States Coast Guard will get their big 
chance next February. On the 19th 
and 20th of that month, examinations 
will be held in all major cities for can- 
didates to the Coast Guard Academy. 
Applications must be mailed not later 
than January 15. 

The examination is open to young 
men, between 17 and 22, who will have 
graduated from public high school, or 
an accredited preparatory school, by 
June 1951. 

Candidates will succeed—or fail— 
in being admitted to the Coast Guard 
Academy on the basis of the competi- 
tive examination alone. No political 
appointment is necessary. 

At the Academy, which is located in 
New London, Connecticut, cadets pur- 
sue a four-year course, leading to the 
degree of bachelor of science in marine 
engineering. During the four years 
their tuition and board are paid: by the 
federal government and they receive 
monthly allowances. On graduation, 
they are eligible for commissions as 
ensigns in the Coast Guard. 


Football Plays 


All over the country football teams 
have taken to the gridiron. School 
and college elevens are competing for 
league and conference championships, 


AMERICAN DELEGATES to the 


United Nations. 


A U.S. MARINE with captured North Koreans. 


ACME 


The prisoners were taken in the 


final offensive to capture Seoul, the Republic of Korea’s capital. 


using different strategy and different 
plays. In fact, hundreds of different 
plays are used each year, but most of 
them are built around two basic for- 
mations. A general description of 
these follows: 

The T-Formation is so named be- 
cause the four backs line up in the 
form of a rough “T”’ behind a seven- 
man line. The quarterback crouches 
directly behind the center, with the 
two halfbacks and the fullback lined 
up several yards behind him. The 
quarterback takes the ball from the 
center, and spins around. He can 
then either feed the ball to any of the 
other backs, or pass, or carry it him- 
self. 

The T-Formation, which is used by 
most teams nowadays, depends on de- 
ception. If executed properly, it masks 
not only the identity of the ball car- 
rier but the direction of the play. 

The Single Wing, on the other hand, 
is a power formation; that is, it is 
based on massing powerful interfer- 
ence ahead of the ball carrier. The 
center snaps the ball directly to the 
back who is to start the play. The 
ball carrier stands several yards be- 
hind the center, and the other three 


ACME 


Seated (left to right) are: 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of Massachusetts; Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; Warren 
Austin, U.S. Ambassador to the UN; Senator John Sparkman of Alabama; and 


John Foster Dulles, Republican adviser to the State Department. 


Standing behind 


them (left to right) are: John Hickerson, Assistant Secretary of State for UN affairs; 


Ernest Gross, 


deputy to Mr. Austin; Benjamin Cohen of Washington, D. C., and 


Mrs. Edith Sampson of Chicago, both attorneys; and John Ross of the U.S. staff at UN. 
Mr. Gross, Mr. Cohen and Mrs. Sampson are alternate delegates. 


backs are so grouped that they can 
give him immediate blocking protec- 
tion as he runs with the ball, kicks it, 
or passes it. 

This formation generally uses an 
unbalanced line. In other words, in- 
stead of being flanked by a guard, 
tackle, and end on each side, the cen- 
ter may have four linemen on one side 
of him and two on the other, depending 
on which side the ball is to be carried. 


Life in West Germany 


Visitors to Western Germany find 
it a land of contrasts. In the big 
cities of the Rhineland and Bavaria 
there are everywhere evidences of war 
destruction— and of rehabilitation. 
New brick apartment buildings rise 
beside areas piled with rubble. Menus 
in restaurants list delicacies of all 
kinds, while just around the corner, 
perhaps, are wretched, half-bombed 
tenements whose occupants. exist 
mainly on coarse bread and barley 
soup. 

To those who knew prewar Germany 
the signs of destruction still evident 
are shocking reminders of the war. 
But to those who saw the country 
right after V-E Day, a vast transfor- 
mation has taken place. New bridges 
span the rivers. Factory smokestacks 
spread their murky pall over the Ruhr. 
The highways are crowded with big 
trucks, hauling the products of the 
factories to the docks in the cities 
along the Rhine and on the North Sea. 

Housing, in particular, has im- 
proved. Tons of rubble have been 
cleared away in bombed cities, and 
the steel girders which are usable have 
gone into new houses. Bricks which 
can be salvaged are also being used 
again. In many cities big, new apart- 
ment projects like those seen in the 
U.S.A. are now going up. 

There is, though, by no means 
enough housing to go around. A great 
many families still live in crowded and 
run-down dwellings. More food is 
available and more goods are in the 
shops than there were a couple years 
ago. In fact, it is possible to buy just 
about anything—if one has the money. 
But prices are high, and the average 
family does not indulge in luxuries. 

The employment picture is spotty. 
There is not enough work for every- 
one, yet at the same time there is a 
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labor shortage in certain skilled trades. 
Many boys of 14 or 15 are becoming 
apprentices to learn these trades. 

Schools are crowded, too, 
though only about 10 per cent of Ger- 
man young people attend school after 
the age of 14. For those who do, 
classes are carried out in a very formal 
manner. There is a lot of memoriz- 
ing, and little discussion. Few Ger- 
man schools have citizenship courses, 
though American occupation author- 
ities are taking steps to encourage 
them. 

However, life is not as drab as it 
was right after the war for either the 
young people or their elders. Movie 
theaters are crowded. Some show 
films made in Hollywood, but German 
movies are also being produced and 
exhibited. Those interested in ath- 
letics may take in soccer games. 
Motorcycle racing and horse racing 
are also popular. 

Most German families have radios. 
About 60 per cent of those who do 
own them listen to the Voice of Amer- 
ica program which on each 
evening at seven o'clock. 


even 


comes 


Treaty with Japan 


This country is determined to con- 
clude a peace treaty with Japan. Be- 
cause of opposition from the Soviet 
Union, and differences of opinion 
within our own government, little 
progress toward a treaty has been 
made. Now we are going ahead with 
negotiations. 

The first step will be informal dis- 
cussions between members of the Far 
Eastern Commission, which is com- 
posed of the 13 nations which were 


WIDE WORLD 
REMO tipped the scales at 275 pounds 
at birth in the Rome zoo. He'll measure 
in tons when he grows up. He couldn’t 
stand alone when this picture was taken. 


actively against Japan in World War 
II. John Foster Dulles, the special 
State Department consultant, is to 
commence these discussions during 
the current meeting of the General 
Assembly. Mr. Dulles, it is reported, 
already has worked out a detailed plan 
for the treaty. 

Previous attempts to draft a peace 
pact, legally ending the war with Ja- 
pan, have run into this difficulty: Our 
country and the Soviet Union have 
disagreed sharply about how the treaty 
should be drawn up. The United 
States wants the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion to do it, but the Soviet govern- 
ment has contended that a Far Eastern 
“Big Four’—the United States, Rus- 


sia, Britain, and Communist China 
should draft it. 

The negotiations are now to go 
ahead without the Soviet Union, 
less that nation asks to participate. If 
she does join in, and starts further 
trouble, the United States will never- 
theless insist on a final settlement. 


un- 


Columnist to India 


“It seems to me that in India, and 


Pakistan, lies the key to future world 
cooperation sig 

The statement is made by Columnist 
Marquis Childs in a recent column in 
which he discloses he is going to the 
Indian subcontinent to talk with 
leaders of the two countries. The well- 
known political commentator writes 
that he will interview Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru, of India, and Prime 
Minister Liaquat Ali Khan, of Pakis- 
tan, to find out what the “key” is. 

bas I want to try to understand,” 
writes Childs, “what these men believe 
to be the mutual responsibilities of 
East and West, of Europe, North 
America, and Asia ” in trying to 
settle differences between nations. 

The writer says there is a growing 
belief that Prime Minister Nehru, 
more than any other single influence, 
dissuaded Communist China from 
sending troops into battle alongside 
the North Koreans. Had this hap- 
pened, Childs declares, the conflict in 
Korea would have been “multiplied 

50 times over, and not merely 
in terms of manpower but in area and 
terrain as well.” 

Shortly after his column appeared, 
another newspaper story confirmed 
that Nehru had sent friendly warn- 
ings to the leaders of Communist 
China, asking them not to use force 
in Korea, Formosa, or Indo-China. 


Political Issues in Korea 


A few short weeks ago, the big 
problems in Korea were of a military 
nature. Now, after sweeping and 
spectacular victories on the part of 
the UN forces, political issues have 
come to the fore. 


WITH COLUMBUS DAY coming October 
duction of the explorer’s ship, the Santa 
movie last year, is an exact duplicate of 


Will North and South Korea be 
united under one government? What 
will be the fate of the South Korean 
regime, headed by 75-year-old Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee? 

If the two areas there 
will undoubtedly be elections to choose 
a new government for the entire coun- 
try. It is uncertain what will happen, 
however, if the two selections remain 
independent of each other. 

There has been a great deal of dis- 
agreement over how well South Korea 
was being governed before the out- 
break of war. Critics of President 
Rhee have made some serious accusa- 
tions against his administration. They 
contend that he sought to use dicta- 
torial methods against his opponents 
—Communist and  non-Communist 
alike. Moreover, it is charged that 
his administration became lax in fi- 
nancial matters, failed to make much- 
needed land reforms, and was ineffi- 
cient in many ways. 

There is no question that Rhee’s 
popularity declined, because his party 


are united, 
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A certain colonel was transferred to a 
new command. On reaching his depot he 
found stacks of completely useless docu- 
ments accumulated in the files of his 
predecessor. 

Wishing to get rid of them, he wired 
to headquarters for permission to burn 
them. 

“Yes,” came the 
copies first.” 

* * * 


answer, “but make 


The football game was very one-sided. 
Just after half-time the captain of the 
losing team approached the referee and 
asked: “Can we have another ball?” 

“What do you want another ball for?” 
the astonished referee asked. 

“Well,” grumbled the captain, “those 
guys want that one all to themselves.” 


* * * 


Prospective Buy er: 
to be very small.” 

House Agent: “But you can always 
use thinner wallpaper, sir.” 


* * * 


Installment Collector: 
young man. 
home?” 

Little Jackie: “They are both out and 
said for you to call again Friday.’ 

Collector: “H’m! And why on Fri- 
day, my little man?” 

Little Jackie: “That’s what I don’t 
know, sir. We’re moving Thursday.” 


“This room seems 


“Hello, there, 
Is your mother or father at 


Mrs. Jones: “How long was your last 
cook with you?” 

Mrs. Smith: “She was never with us. 
She was against us from the start.” 


* * * 


“I wish that bank of ours could get on 
its feet enough to quit sending back our 
checks marked ‘no funds’,” said the new 
bride to her husband. “A bank that 
hasn’t enough money in it to pay a check 
for $6.50 ought to be closed.” 

















ON IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“All those in iene of hearing Miss 
Tweedle sing will raise their right hands. 


All those opposed will stay after school.” 


AL-INTERWATIONA 
12 there is renewed interest in this repro- 
Maria. The boat, which was made for a 
the original. 


lost control of the national legislature 
in the elections that were held last 
spring. Rhee’s friends, however, 
doubt that anyone else could have done 
any better than he has, under the cir- 
cumstances. They call attention to the 
fact that Koreans are not accustomed 
to self-government, and thus are in- 
capable of good job right 
away. Besides, Korea’s economic life 
was disrupted by the division of the 
country into northern and southern 
zones, and this matter was beyond 
Rhee’s control. 
Mr. Rhee is scheduled to continue 
President of South Korea until 
1952, despite his party’s defeat at the 
polls this year. Postwar developments, 
though, may cut his term short. 


doing a 


as 


New UN Member 


The 60th nation has been admitted 
to the United Nations by the 
rity Council. By a vote of 10 to 0, 
the world’s youngest nation, the Re- 
public of Indonesia, was given mem- 
bership in the world organization. Al- 
though this action must still be ap- 
proved by the General Assembly, no 
opposition is expected. All nations, 
including Russia and the United 
States, have supported Indonesia’s 
admission. 

The Republic of Indonesia has only 
recently become an independent state, 
after several years of bitter fighting 
against Dutch rule. The main group 
of the East Indies islands, which make 
up the republic, declared themselves 
independent of the Netherlands in 
1945. A struggle between the Dutch 
and the Indonesians then began which 
was finally settled with the help of the 
UN last year. On December 27, 1949, 
the 70 million people on these islands 
became free of Dutch rule. 

These islands have some of the 
greatest natural wealth in the world. 
There are rich sources of oil, rubber, 
copra, tobacco and tea. Even though 
the people are not poverty-stricken, 
as many other Asiatic people are, 
there is still much for this young na- 
tion to do. The resources must be de- 
veloped, the living standards raised, 
and political education promoted. 
Membership in the world organization 
is expected to help Indonesia as the 
country strives to make improvements 
in these fields. 


Secu- 
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West Germany’s Progress 


(Concluded from page 1) 


on German industry. For example, 
the Germans may now build as many 
cargo ships as they want, and they 
may make additional steel provided it 
will help the defense efforts of the 
non-Communist countries. 

(5) The West German Republic will 
be allowed to increase its police force, 
perhaps by as much as 30,000. The 
police force is not an army, but it is 
extremely valuable in putting down in- 
ternal disorders and disturbances in- 
cited by the Communists. The present 
force is 10,000. 

These moves to help out the 
Adenauer government are understand- 
able when one reviews the events that 
have taken place in Germany dur- 
ing the past five years. They show 
a great change in the attitude of the 
Allied powers toward the people of 
Western Germany. 

When World War II ended, Germany 
lay shattered. The United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Russia oc- 
cupied various parts of the country. 
The four allies had agreed on the 
broad outlines of a program to re- 
build Germany as a peaceful, demo- 
cratic land. 


. 


Fi Obstacles Appear 


The program, though, did not work 
out as planned. Russia sealed off its 
occupation zone in the eastern part 
of Germany and began to carry out 
its own program. In numerous inter- 
national conferences over the future 
of Germany, the Soviet Union took 
one side, while the United States, 
Great Britain, and France took the 
other. After months of fruitless argu- 
ments, the latter three nations decided 
to set up a government of their own 
for their merged occupation zones. 

As a result the West German Re- 
public, organized along democratic 





BIMROSE IN PORTLAND, OREGONIAN 


THE PRESENT leaders of Germany are 
trying to keep democracy’s flame alight 


lines, came into existence in Septem- 
ber 1949. About the same size as the 
state of Oregon, it has a population 
of approximately 46 million. For some 
500 miles it borders the Russian-domi- 
nated Communist state of Eastern 
Germany. The latter is about half 
the size of the West German Republic 
and has around 17 million people. 
One of the major objectives of the 
United States, Britain, and France at 
this time is to make the West German 
Republic strong enough to ward off 
Communist aggression. Action toward 
that goal has been hastened as a re- 
sult of the attack on South Korea. 
Like Germany, Korea was divided into 
Communist and non-Communist states. 
As soon as the Communists showed 


in Asia that they would commit out- 
right aggression to get control of a 
country, it was apparent that the West 
German Republic needed strengthen- 
ing to keep it from becoming another 
Korea. 

Reports that a strong army is being 
trained in Eastern Germany have fur- 
ther convinced us and our allies that 
the West German Republic must be 
strengthened. Is is said that the 50,- 
000-man “People’s Police” in Eastern 
Germany is really far more than a 
police force. Reports indicate that 
it is receiving training in infantry 
tactics and artillery and tank tech- 
niques. Observers say it could easily 
become the nucleus of a strong mili- 
tary force to launch an attack on the 
West German Republic. 

The United States, Great Britain, 
and France want to make Western 
Germany strong enough to withstand 
the Communist threat, but they have 
other important objectives in the 
former enemy country, too. One is 
to make the region able to support its 
population. 

Substantial progress is being made 
in that direction. In 1949 mining and 
manufacturing in Western Germany 
increased by about 48 per cent over 
the previous year. Trade is also on 
the upswing. For example, in the 
first six months of this year, exports 
were the highest since the war—57 
per cent above the first six months of 
1949. All in all, the West German 
output has now reached approximately 
the level it had in 1936. 

Even in the best of times the people 
of Western Germany were never able 
to raise enough food to support them- 
selves, for that region has been more 
noted for its manufacturing and heavy 
industry than for its agriculture. 
Today large amounts of food continue 
to be shipped in from other countries, 
but conditions are the best they have 
been since the war. In fact, early this 
year rationing and controls were 
dropped on all foods except sugar. 

Another major aim of the Big Three 
powers is to see that the Germans do 
not again terrorize the world with 
their military might. Factories for 
the direct production of war mate- 
rials are prohibited. More than 600 
industrial plants have been dismantled 
and sent to other countries as part 
payment for the damage caused by 
Germany in World War II. At the 
same time, a great effort has been 
made to wipe out all traces of Nazism 
and to induce the German people to 
follow democratic ways. 

How well this program has suc- 
ceeded is a matter of considerable con- 
troversy. Occupation officials think 
that, on the whole, encouraging prog- 
ress has been made. 

Of course, everyone agrees that 
there are still big problems to be 
solved in Western Germany. The 
movement of eight million refugees 
into the region since the end of the 
war has caused food, housing, and 
employment troubles of an extremely 
serious nature. Although employ- 
ment is rising, there are still more 
than 1% million people out of work 
in the West German Republic. 

The city of Berlin—far inside East- 
ern Germany—continues to be a spe- 
cial problem to the Big Three powers. 
Ever since the end of the war, the 
former Reich capital has been jointly 
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THIS MAP shows the West German Republic and the Soviet-controlled eastern area 


occupied by the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Russia. Although 
the Soviet Union has continually tried 
to force out the western allies, the 
latter have refused to budge, and in 
1949 maintained their position by 
flying in supplies to thwart Russia’s 
blockade of the city. 

A recent dispatch from Berlin in- 
dicates that the city is today close to 
economic collapse with almost 30 per 
cent of the people unemployed in the 
western sectors. (No figures are avail- 
able for the Russian sector.)  Al- 
though it is a difficult and expensive 
proposition for the Big-Three powers 
to maintain themselves there, they will 
undoubtedly continue to do so. Berlin 
has become a symbol of the resistance 
of the western powers to Communist 
aggression. As such, the city is not 
likely to be abandoned by our forces. 


Financial Help 


The United States has contributed 
most of the financial aid which has 
gone to Western Germany and to the 
non-Communist section of Berlin. The 
West German Republic is today the 
fourth largest receiver of Marshall 
Plan assistance. We have spent close 
to seven billion dollars since the war 
to help put the Germans on their feet 
again. 

Costly though this aid has been, 
there is general agreement that with- 
out it Western Germany might have 
turned to communism. With the 
country in ruins and business and 
trade paralyzed right after the war, 
communism made considerable head- 
way. However, as living standards 
rose and business picked up, the Com- 
munist program lost its appeal. Mem- 
bership in the Communist Party 
dropped drastically in Western Ger- 
many. Observers say there is little 
chance today that the Communists 
could overthrow the Adenauer govern- 
ment without help from outside. 

The possibility of such help being 
given by East German Communists or 
by the Russians themselves is behind 
the attempts now being made by us 
and our allies in the North Atlantic 
pact to enlarge the non-Communist 
forces in Europe. However, even if 
many more troops are sent there, our 


troops will still be greatly outnumbered 
by Communist forces on the continent. 

This fact is bringing demands from 
some quarters that Western Germany 
should be allowed to set up a military 
force at once. Those who favor such 
a step argue as follows: 

“We must let the West Germans 
rearm to protect themselves against 
possible attack from the Communist 
lands to the east. A West German 
military force might keep the Com- 
munists from overrunning all of west- 
tern Europe. In fact, the Communists 
may never attack if they see that 
Western Germany is able to resist. 

“The occupying powers have poured 
vast sums into Western Germany, and 
it is only right that the new nation 
should contribute manpower for the 
common defense. The Germans are 
good fighters, and—kept under the con- 
trol of the Big Three powers—their 
troops could help to bolster the vastly 
outnumbered non-Communist forces.” 

Those who oppose arming the Ger- 
mans at this time argue as follows: 

“Twice within a 25-year period Ger- 
many waged big wars of aggression 
which were stopped only after other 
nations suffered tremendous loss of 
life and financial burden. We must 
never let any German military group 
have power to wage war on us again. 

“If the West Germans should re- 
arm, there is no assurance they would 
stay on our side. In order to achieve 
a united Germany they might be in- 
duced to fight on the side of the Com- 
munists. Furthermore, giving arms 
to the Germans now would mean tak- 
ing them away from other countries 
where they are badly needed.” 

U. S. leaders favor some rearma- 
ment for Germany, though they insist 
it will have to be carefully controlled. 
Great Britain generally sides with the 
United States on this matter, but 
France, which has suffered severely 
from German aggression in the past, 
is reluctant to let the Germans have 
potent weapons again under any con- 
ditions. At the moment, the arming 
of Western Germany is not being 
pressed, but the issue seems certain 
to keep coming up. 

(See story entitled “Life in V/est 
Germany,” page 4.) 
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Newsmakers 


Ewing and Adenauer 


S head of the 

Agency, Oscar 
many important programs of our na- 
tional government. They include so- 
cial security, public health, education, 
vocational rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally handicapped, and other similar 
projects. 

Before taking his present position in 
1947, Ewing had been successful in 
‘politics and law. In the early 1940’s 
phe became vice-chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. He found 
enough time beside his political activi- 
ties to assist the United States Attor- 
ney General people who 
aided our enemies during the Second 
World War. 

The FSA director is a man who has 
known hardship as well as success. 
He had to pay his own way through 
Indiana University and Harvard Law 
School by waiting on tables, selling 
books, and tutoring his fellow students. 

In his present position, Ewing 
wishes to increase the welfare pro- 
grams of the government. For this 
and for other reasons, he is disliked 
by some officials in Washington who 
fear he seeks too much power. His 
support of a compulsory health insur- 
ance program for this country is also 
widely attacked. 

Friends of Ewing, on the éther hand, 
contend that he is a “practical humani- 
tarian” and an able administrator. 
Among those who strongly support 
him is President Truman. 





Federal Security 


Ewing directs 


prosecute 


R. Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of 
West Germany, is trying to re- 
build a defeated nation. As Chancel- 
lor, with powers similar to those of the 
3ritish Prime Minister, Adenauer rep- 
resents the leading political party of 
Germany, the Christian Democrats. 
Although Adenauer has a long polit- 
ical career behind him, he was only 
slightly known in Germany before 
1945. Born in Cologne, he studied law 
and economics in several German uni- 
versities. Some years after graduat- 
ing, he entered politics, and become 
mayor of Cologne in 1917. He held 
this position until Hitler rose to power 
in 1933. Adenauer was forced to re- 
tire and was imprisoned several times 
for his opposition to the Nazis. 


Ewing Adenauer 
Following the collapse of Germany 
in World War II, Adenauer helped or- 
ganize and became a leader of the 
Christian Democratic Party. The aims 
of this party were to rebuild a demo- 
cratic Germany. In 1948, the former 
mayor was selected to head a council 
which was working on plans for a gov- 
ernment for West Germany. Ade- 
nauer not only helped to write the new 
German constitution, but also fought 
hard to have it adopted in May 1949. 
Several months later, he was appointed 
to his present position. Now he is 
working to build a strong democratic 
government in Germany. 
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South Atla 


Atlantic re- 
larger than 


UR country’s South 
gion, just a little 
Texas in area, contains eight states 
and the District of Columbia. The 
states are Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 
According to this year’s census, the 
section has well over 20 million people. 
The South Atlantic area reaches 
from the rugged and forested Appala- 
chians, through rolling foothills, to 
the marshlands and sandy beaches 
along the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf 
of Mexico. Five states—Maryland, 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia— 
extend all the way from the high 
mountains to the sea. West Virginia 
is an extremely mountainous state, 
while no point of ground in Delaware, 
Florida, or the District of Columbia 
is as much as 500 feet above sea 
level. 

Farming in the South Atlantic sec- 
tion is highly diversified. The sandy 
coastal plain is famous for vegetables. 
Farther inland, in the hills and moun- 
tains, there are great apple and peach 
orchards. Maryland, Virginia, Geor- 
gia, and South Carolina, and especially 
North Carolina, are important tobacco- 
producing states. 

Cotton is raised in Virginia and far- 
ther south. Semi-tropical Florida pro- 
duces sugar cane and tremendous crops 
of citrus fruits. Planting of corn and 
other grains is widespread. A thriv- 
ing dairy industry extends through 
large parts of the South Atlantic re- 
gion. Some of the states, particularly 


ntic States 
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West Virginia and Florida, raise fine 
beef cattle. Poultry is a very impor- 
tant source of income in Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 

The entire coast maintains an exten- 
sive fishing industry, and the process- 
ing and packing of sea food is one of 
the big commercial activities of the 
region. The Chesapeake Bay, which 
extends into Virginia and Maryland, 
has some of the world’s best oyster 
beds. Near Florida, the sea yields 
great quantities of sponges. 

The South Atlantic area is well sup- 
plied with natural resources. West 
Virginia is a leading coal state, and 
considerable coal is found elsewhere in 
the region. Some of the most beauti- 
ful marble in the world comes from 
Georgia. Florida is a great source of 
phosphate, used in explosives and fer- 
tilizer. Several of the states have ex- 
tensive forests of pine, hardwoods, and 
—in the swampy areas — cypress. 
These support big lumber, furniture, 
and paper industries. 

The region does a great deal of 
manufacturing. Baltimore, its big- 
gest city (population nearly a million), 
is a busy metropolis with steel mills, 
petroleum refineries, clothing facto- 
ries, machine shops, shipyards, and 
dozens of other industrial plants. 
Chemicals, glass and pottery, cigars 
and cigarettes, leather goods, and tex- 
tiles are among the many other prod- 
ucts of factories in the South Atlantic 
states. 

Cities ranking just below Baltimore 
in size are Washington (population 


792,000), Miami 


230,000 


Atlanta 
(247,000), and Richmond 
the the 
Potomac River, covers the entire Dis- - 
trict of Columbia, and its suburbs spill 
into Maryland Virginia 
Most of its activity centers around the 
work of 
Throngs of tourists visit 


(327,000), 


Washington, on banks of 


over and 


the U. S. government 

the capital 
city to see its famous memorials and 
other government buildings, to watch 
Congress and the Supreme Court at 
work, and to attend Presidential inau 
gurations and other special ceremo- 
nies. 

These are prominent tourist attrac- 
tions in all parts of the South Atlantic 
area. These include hundreds of miles 
of beaches along the coast, mountain 
trails in the wooded Appalachians, and 
countless points of historic interest. 

The region has three national parks 

one in the Everglades swamp area of 
Florida; one in Virginia’s Shenandoah 
Mountains; and one in the Great 
Smoky Mountains, which North Caro- 
lina shares with Tennessee. Most of 
the distance between the Shenandoah 
and Smoky Mountain parks is covered 
by a fine national road, which extends 
along the crest of the scenic Blue 
Ridge Mountains. 

(The division of states into regions 
in this series is that used by the U. S. 


Census Bureau.) 
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In THE AMERICAN OBSERVER for Sep- 
tember 4, it is stated that General Walton 
Walker led a brilliant drive from Nor- 
mandy to Austria. Just when and how 
was this possible? Isn’t this a little mis- 
leading? 

Referring to Syngman Rhee, you state 
that he became president of South Korea 
in 1948 with the help of the United 
States. Why don’t you report that in 
elections, supervised by the United Na- 
tions, in the spring of 1950, his party 
lost out? —“A Teacher” 
Chicago, Illinois 


(Editor’s note: Regarding Gen. Walker 
Time magazine, July 31, 1950, stated: 
“In nine months of 1944-45, Walker’s XX 
Corps traveled—some of the time at top 
speed—from Normandy to Austria.” U. S. 
News and World Report magazine for 
August 4, 1950, reports that “. . . the 
Twentieth (Corps) slashed its way from 
Normandy to the Danube. In all, Gen- 
eral Walker wears 19 decorations. .. .” 

The September 4 issue of THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER in discussing Syngman 
Rhee, was primarily concerned with the 
Korean war and its world-wide signifi- 
cance. Space limitations prevented a dis- 
cussion of the political conflict in South 
Korea before the outbreak of the war. 
Such a discussion, involving Syngman 
Rhee, appears on page 5 of this issue 
of the paper. The feeling toward Rhee 
has become important now that plans are 
being made for Korea’s future.) 


* * * 


It seems to me that a ruling should be 
made in the United Nations Security 
Council, limiting the amount of time any 
member may speak during one meeting. 
I have in mind Delegate Malik’s filibuster- 
ing at the recent sessions. The greater 
my of each day’s meeting was taken up 

y the delegate from the U.S.S.R. who 

talked, and repeated himself; and then 

what he said had to be translated. 
JUSTINE RODRIGUEZ, 
Chappaqua, New York 


* * * 


If our country is to progress we cannot 
have our political parties going separate 
ways at a critical time. In the past two 
wars that our country has fought there 
was cooperation between the Democrats 
and the Republicans. 

Is it not enough that we are engaged 
in a large war? Disunited government 
will only weaken our defenses. Let’s 
have cooperation in our government and 
let’s all work for a peaceful settlement 
of world problems. 

Mary ELLEN WIENKE, 
Rochester, Wisconsin 
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Careers for Tomorrow - - Religious Work 


OUNG men who are looking for 

careers that offer opportunities for 
service might well consider the minis- 
try. The Catholic priest, the Jewish 
rabbi, and the Protestant clergyman 
have such opportunities. Their pri- 
mary duty is to teach the doctrines of 
their particular religions, but they also 
have the very important task of aiding 
their parishioners in spiritual matters 
and of helping them in other ways 
when the need arises. 

The minister, the priest, or the rabbi 
must, then, be a very devout and spir- 
itual person. He must have a deep 
interest in people and he must believe 
happiness and betterment can come 
only through religion. In addition to 
this spiritual side, a minister should be 
intelligent and he should have tact, pa- 
tience, and sympathy. 

The educational requirements for 
entering the ministry vary among the 
different religious groups. To enter 
most Protestant denominations, a 
young man must usually have a college 
degree and he must spend three or 
four years studying in a theological 
seminary. 

Young men who want to go into the 
Catholic priesthood usually attend 
seminaries where they receive their 
high school training and two years of 
college. Then six years are spent in a 
major seminary. 

Rabbis attend one of the five recog- 
nized schools in the United States that 
give training in the Jewish faith. 

In any case—whether he is Jewish, 
Catholic, or Protestant—a young man 
who plans to go into religious work 
should talk with his rabbi, his priest, 


or his minister to see just what train- 
ing is required. 

Clergymen are not highly paid. 
Many earn only about $2,500 a year, 
though in large cities salaries may run 
as high as $5,000 or $10,000 a year. 
Often a pastor is provided with a home 
in which to live. 

A person interested primarily in in- 
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THE MINISTER serves his parishioners 


and the community 


come should never consider this field. 
The satisfaction that comes from help- 
ing others, a place of respect in the 
community, deep friendships, and a 
kind of spiritual fulfillment that sel- 
dom comes in other professions are 
among the advantages and chief re- 
munerations of the ministry. 

Among the disadvantages are the 
facts that a long period of preparation 
is required and that the work may be 


taxing. Each week sermons must be 
prepared and the priest, the rabbi, or 
the minister must take part in direct- 
ing the other educational activities of 
his church. Then, he must be ready 
at all hours to help a parishioner who 
needs assistance. 

Foreign missions are a field that at- 
tract young people interested in reli- 
gious work. The qualifications for 
being a missionary are much the same 
as those for the ministry, but in addi- 
tion the missionary must be in ex- 
tremely good physical condition. 

There are numerous opportunities 
for religious work, both for men and 
women in fields other than those dis- 
cussed above. A person interested in 
religious thought and philosophy may 
teach these subjects. Many churches 
have extensive welfare programs. For 
these they need persons trained in 
social welfare. Then there is constant 
need for volunteers to help in church 
work. 

Vocational information on the Prot- 
estant ministry may be obtained from 
the Commission on the Ministry, Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

A list of publications, some helpful 
on vocational matters, may be obtained 
from the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

A publication, “Careers in Jewish 
Communal Service,” may be obtained 
either locally or from B’nai B'rith, 
Vocational Service Bureau, 1424 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. This book costs $1.00. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Seeking Security 


N the early days of this country, a 
strong man always could provide a 


living for himself and his family. He 
had little cause to call upon his govern- 
ment for help. He never dreamed of 
federal social security programs as we 
know them now. 

There was plenty of land, cost free. 
A man cleared the land of trees and 
planted his crops. He used logs to 
build a house. He could, by hard 
work, produce almost everything he 
needed—clothing, shoes, and even med- 
icines like sassafras tea, a tonic made 
from tree roots. 

The story of a Connecticut farmer 
gives a good idea of life when this 
country was young. In 1794, he enter- 
tained a visitor from France and 
served a dinner of roast beef, goose, 
mutton, and all kinds of vegetables. 
Then the farmer did a bit of boasting. 

“Everything you see around you,” 
he said, “is produced on my farm. 
These stockings have been knitted by 
my daughters; my shoes and clothes 
come from my herds; they, with my 
garden and my farmyard, supply me 
with plain and substantial food. I 
have ready money in hand for a long 
time, having just sold at 24 dollars a 
barrel of flour for which I usually get 
eight. Taxes here scarcely amount to 
anything.” 

When a man like the Connecticut 
farmer grew too old to work, he often 
turned over his land to his sons, and 
they provided their parents with a 
home. 

There were, of course, unfortunate 
people. Some in the towns were un- 


able to save for old age. Others were 
kept from working by accidents or ill- 
ness. Such people usually went first 
to relatives and friends for aid. Or 
they obtained help from their church 
or a lodge. Need was cons:Jered very 
much a problem for individuals and 
private organizations, not for govern- 
ment. 

The rapid growth of factories, the 
coming of the machine age, greatly 
altered the way of life in this country. 
As early as 1839, the making of tex- 
tiles for clothing had been largely 
transferred from homes to factories. 
The textiles and other industries drew 
people in increasing numbers from the 
farms to the cities to work for wages. 

While industrialization speeded the 
growth and general wealth of the coun- 
try, it also created problems. Large 
numbers of workers came to depend 
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PENSIONS to the old are reducing the 
need for the county home 


upon a complicated industrial system 
which, from time to time, got out of 
order. When depressions overtook the 
country, many people lost their jobs. 
Their savings were lost in bank fail- 
ures, or exhausted by daily expenses. 
Thousands of city people no longer had 
the land to supply their needs. They 
suffered greatly. In the depression of 
1857, for example, a number of jobless 
people froze or starved to death. 

Help for many depression victims 
was provided in various ways. Church 
and community charity organizations 
did a great deal. Towns and cities 
provided hotels or “lodging houses” 
for the poor. County governments es- 
tablished farms, known as “poor 
farms,” to house the elderly and the 
helpless. In general, local communi- 
ties took care of the needy. 

State and national social security 
programs did not get well under way 
in this country until this century. 
Only eight states—Wisconsin, Nevada, 
Montana, Colorado, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, and Utah—had au- 
thorized counties to pay old-age pen- 
sions shortly before the depression of 
the 1930’s. Only two, Wisconsin and 
Nevada, provided state aid for the 
county programs. 

The hard times of the 1930’s created 
so much distress, however, that the 
country hastened to adopt both unem- 
ployment and old-age pension plans. 
By 1934 there were 28 states with 
old-age pension acts. Finally, in 1935, 
the federal government adopted a na- 
tional system of old-age pensions and 
unemployment insurance. 





Study Guide 


Social Security 


1. What is the total number of U. 
workers who will be taking part in the 
federal old-age insurance plan after 1950? 


2. Where does the money come 
for old-age retirement pensions? 











from 


3. How has the size of payments been 
changed under the new law? Why? 


4. Name two large groups that come 
under the plan for the first time in Jan- 
uary. 


5. Under what conditions may one work 


at a job and receive a monthly pension 
check, too? 

6. What groups are still not covered by 
federal old-age insurance? 

7. Tell how the unemployment insur- 
ance system varies from state to state. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not approve of the 
changes that have been made in the social 
security program? 

2. What groups not now covered by the 
program do you think should be? Why? 


Western Germany 


1. Who are the three statesmen who 
recently agreed to make certain conces- 
sions to Western Germany? 

2. Briefly summarize their moves af- 
fecting the West German Republic. 

3. How did two separate states happen 
to come into existence in Germany follow- 
ing World War II? 

4. Why has the strengthening of the 
West German Republic been hastened in 
recent weeks? 

5. What steps are being taken to see 
that Germany does not again wage an ag- 
gressive war? 

6. Why is it unlikely that the western 
powers will withdraw from Berlin? 

7. What effect has the aid we have 
given to Western Germany had on the 
strength of communism within the new 
state? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think we have received our 
money’s worth from the financial aid the 
U. S. has given to Western Germany 
since the war? Explain. 

2. Do you or do you not favor the 
arming of the West German Republic 
at this time? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. List three men named recently to 
important government jobs. 

2. Give some facts on the meetings of 
Congress before the session recessed 
recently. 

8. In what way have conditions in 
Western Germany changed since V-E 
Day? 

4. Why have negotiations for a Japa- 
nese peace pact been blocked so far? 

5. Why does Marquis Childs, the well- 
known columnist, consider India and 
Pakistan especially important? 

6. When do the next Coast Guard en- 
trance examinations take place? What 
purpose do the examinations serve? 

7. What is the controversy over Syng- 
man Rhee, President of South Korea? 


References 
“Social Security: The Changes It 
Makes,” Business Week, July 15, 1950. 


“Are the Nazis Taking Over Again?” 
Saturday Evening Post, May 27, 1950. 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) indifference; 2. (a) block; 3. (a) 
wavered; 4. (d) ridiculous; 5. (b) per- 
suasive; 6. (c) lightness and frivolity. 


Pronunciations 
Adenauer—ah duh-now-er 


Bevin—bév'in 
Schuman—shoe-mahn 





